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THIS WEEK: 
Churchwardens as aediles and Chamber- 
Notes on “ King.” X .. .. .. .. .. 


OTES AND QUERIES 11s published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone _ Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lbs. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


[SE first article in the Antiquaries Journal 
for July is the Anniversary Address 
delivered by the President, Mr. A. W. Clap- 
ham, on 23 April last. It will be recalled that 
this was seven days after one of the worst air- 
raids suffered by London, and Mr. Clapham 
began by congratulating the Society on hold- 
ing its Anniversary Meeting in its own 
apartments in Burlington House. The 
address was concerned with the damage caused 
by bombing in London and in the country, 
and for the time, up to its date, should prove 
a useful summary. Mentioning the careful 
system of supervision required in clearance 
and maintenance work on ruined buildings, 
and in the work of salvage where objects of 
interest were to be dealt with, the speaker 
described two organizations, which had been 
founded to meet the demands. The one is the 
National Buildings Record, to function under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, presided over by the Master of the 
Rolls, and supported by the Treasury; the 
other, within direct Government control, is an 
extension of the Ancient Monuments branch 
of the Ministry of Works. The description 
of the expert skill now at the command of the 
Ancient Monuments department and of the 
activities afoot to ensure that buildings of im- 
a in places liable to bombing should 

ave records made—photographic, architec- 
tural or both—is heartening to read. 

The hoard of gold rings and silver groats 
found last spring by a lorry-driver walking 
along the left bank of the Thame is described 
in detail: the most interesting object in the 
find, which falls to the pen of Dr. Joan 
Evans, being the large ring with an oblong 
bezel richly adorned, forming a reliquary. 
Mr. 8. M. Collins discusses English, Scottish, 
Welsh and Irish Arms found in Mediaeval 
Continental Rolls. This paper does not lend 
itself to taking excerpts or to summarising, 


but it is full of highly interesting detail— 
beginning with the war-cry of the Baliol, 
which fixes the origin of Baliol, at Bailleul 
on the Somme, for the cry is ‘‘ Hélicourt en 
Ponthieu.’’ Mr. W. L. Hildburgh’s close and 
careful study of ‘A Hispano-Arabic Silver- 
gilt and Crystal Casket ’ gives detail of gold- 
smith’s work in many lands and centuries. 


N the Summer Number of English will be 
found, under ‘ Dramatic Notes,’ an article 

by Una Ellis Fermor on the plays offered by 
the Wharf Players for distraction and amuse- 
ment of people in the East End London 
shelters while air-raids are going on. There 
are several points of view from which this 
enterprise, initiated by a young actress, Miss 
Jehane Ingram, deserves attention. In the 
first place it is successful. The audience is 


. said to be enthralled. One saying which shows 


this is recorded: ‘‘ Oh, Miss, I ’aven’t forgot 
meself, like that, not since the Land Mine.” 
Strong testimony: as the writer says, such 
absorption is ‘‘ one more indication .. . that 
the love of drama is one of the most elemen- 
tary and indestructible parts of the aesthetic 
instinct that is in every man.’’ Next, one 
may notice the stock-in-trade of the actors: a 
few costumes which can be hastily put on 
(in the black-out under a railway arch if 
necessary), a trade-van, some screens, a yard 
or two of fabric or a few sheets of corrugated 
iron. These are set up, andi the play begins. 
It seems one more demonstration of the fact 
that elaborate staging ie irrelevant to getting 
a play home to an audience. A third point, 
most interesting of all, is the audience’s in- 
ability to conceive of the play as merely 
fiction. They take it as real life, and remon- 
strate with the actors if words or deeds seem 
to them reprehensible. It is suggested that 
living without privacy they move in an atmos- 
phere of drama, with acute relish for situa- 
tion and dialogue; and that their experience 
does not suggest to them that what they have 
often witnessed in actual life can in this 
tmstance be only make-believe. In some dis- 
tricts of the East End most people have never 
been to a play. As we are reminded this atti- 
tude throws some light on what may have been 
the attitude of the mediaeval audience at 
mystery and miracle plays; an attitude which 
probably also took no account of a distinction 
between make-believe and real. There was a 
relation between audience, play and _ per- 
formers in the Elizabethan theatre which has 
somehow escaped from our modern playhouses, 
Perhaps, as the essay suggests, from the 
Wharf Players and their East End audience 
the lost secret may yet be elicited. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHURCHWARDENS AS AEDILES 
AND CHAMBERLAINS. 


[ the Latin version of the Prayer-Book 
(1560) the instruction for collecting the 
alms of those present which immediately fol- 
lows the Offertory Sentences, as given in 
‘Liturgical Services of the Reign of Queen 
Elisabeth,’ Parker Soc. Publ. C.U.P. 1847, 
runs thus,—‘‘ Interea aediles seu alii, quibus 
illud munus assignabatur, colligent . . . et 
in cistam ad pauperum usum reponent.’’ In 
the English edition of 1559 the corresponding 
rubric directs ‘‘ the churchwardens or some 
other by them appointed ”’ to perform that 
duty. Apparently those responsible for the 
version considered the terms aedile and 
‘“churchwarden ’’ to signify the same idea or 
at least one equally well expressed by either 
term. 

More than a century later, in 1664-5, a 
Greek version of the Prayer-Book was issued at 
Cambridge dedicated to Archbishop Gilbert 
(Sheldon) in which the directions are to 
Atdxovor and Oixovopor. 

The name aedile had a purely governmental 
association. From its creation in 494 B.c. to 
its development into a dignified magistracy 
plebeian or patrician in the colonies and 
municipia of the Roman state and lasting 
until the destruction of the Empire the 
aedileship was never an ecclesiastical office. 
In the early centuries of the Church 
Christians neither sought nor accepted it. 
Many of its duties were utterly incompatible 
with the moral virtues which Christianity 
cultivated. Of all the district magistrates the 
aedile was most influentially in contact with 
the family life of the citizens. Some of the 
Roman satirical poets appear to have written 
slightingly of the holders of the office; but 
such an estimation, if it was really enter- 
tained, is not borne out by the evidence of 
jurists and historians. —For Aediles in 

eneral see Prof. Ramsay’s ‘Manual of 
eae Antiquities,’ pp. 155-160, and the 
very numerous authorities there cited. 
Everard Otto’s volume ‘ De Aedilibus’ treats 
the subject exhaustively (1713, in Latin). 

Since, in effect, the Reformation brought 
the Church under subjection to the State: 
“made religion an affair of statute’’: and 
issued the Book of Common Prayer as vir- 


tually the schedule to an Act of Parliament 
(the Act of Uniformity 1559) it is quite 
understandable that the term aedile should 
be used to specify the holder of a lay office 
and to clothe him with an association of tem- 
poral dignity—and this more particularly as 
a New Order was evolving in which statesmen 
of the time saw something and wisely imple. 
mented it. This relationship—more advap- 
tageous to the state than to religion—was a 
factor in the ‘‘ creation of a State Church.” 
The ‘‘ chirche-maister ’’ whose duties as such 
were to ‘‘ take care of the goods repairs and 
ornaments of the church ’’ became a “‘ parish- 
maister ’? upon whom the most miscellaneous 
local duties could be and were imposed by Act 
of Parliament. (Burn, ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ 
Vol. i., and Blackstone, ‘Comm. on the Laws 
of England,’ Vol. i., ch. 11.) 

These churchwarden-aediles together with 
the constables and overseers were persons of 
great responsibility in the local life of the 
community and were liable to be ‘‘ presented” 
at Quarter Sessions for neglect and for mis- 
feasance in respect of their several or joint 
duties. 

The close correspondence between the fune- 
tions of these churchwarden-aediles and their 

arish co-adjutors and those performed by the 

man aediles and duumviri is seen by com- 
paring parish histories in which local ad- 
ministrat've p ings are recorded with 
the account given of the aediles and dwumwvirs 
in actual operation by Mr. Joseph Offord, 
M.S.B.A., in his interesting and instructive 
monograph on ‘ The Last Municipal Election 
in Pompeii,’—Transactions, R.S.L., Vol. 
xxv. Some of the footnotes are especially 
illustrative. 

The use of Oixovdpor in place of aediles for 
churchwardens in the Greek version of the 
slightly revised Prayer-Book which followed 
the Restoration Act of Uniformity (1662) was 
quite in harmony with ecclesiastical usage 
from the early centuries of organized Church 
life and public worship. It may have been a 
conscious return to Church as distinguished 
from statutory religion, 

Oixovépos and aedilis never were synony- 
mous terms. Otto, ‘ De Aedilibus,’ p. 100, 
after refuting an opinion which had been ex- 
pressed that Erastus 6 oixovépos ris 
(Romans xvi., 23) was an aedilician magix 
trate, says ‘‘Nusquam autem  Latinis 
oeconomus notat Aedilem sed dispensatorem 
et administratorem rei familiaris.”” He (the 
oeconomus) was treasurer (arcarius), chapel 
steward and business manager to the 
Christian congregation of which he was 4 
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member. Where, as in large cathedral and 
monastic establishments, there were many 
varied and distinct items of worldly business 
to be looked after, there were, especially in 
France, several of these officers (often in 
clerical orders) one of whom was sometimes 
arch-oeconomus; but whether his precedence 
and the extent of his authority were purely 
domestic or ruri-decanal or diocesan is open 
to question. 

A full account of oeconomi and their work 
is given in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,’ Vol. ii., and also in Bingham’s 
‘Antiquities of the Christian Church,’ Vol. 
i., p- 66, and p. 125, the whole chapter. There 
is also a short account in ‘Cath. Encyc.,’ 
Vol, xi. 

Parochial churchwardens are not men- 
tioned in this connection in any of the above- 
named works. 

It was ordered by the Council of Chalcedon, 
anno 451, canon 26, that the oeconomus of 
diocesan property should be one of the clergy. 
From this it seems that the office was by that 
time recognised. . 

Are there any instances of churchwardens 
referred to as aediles in monuments (Latin or 
English) or in documents before, or even 
after, 1560; or of one of their number being, 
or having been, accorded a higher dignity 
than the others apart from such convenient 


terms of reference as ‘‘senior” and 
“junior,” ‘‘vicar’s’’ and ‘‘ people’s,”’ in 
parishes where these distinctions existed ? 

R. B. Heppte. 


NOTES ON ‘‘ KING.’’ X. 


31a. Homines enim ad deos nulla re pro- 
pius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando. 
Cie. pro Ligario, 12, 38. For men approach 
nearest to the gods in showing mercy to men. 
A Stoic maxim. Cf. Seneca, de Clem., 1, 19, 
9 Claudian, iv. Cons. Honor, 277, Sola 
deos aequat clementia nobis. ‘ Edward III,’ 
V., i., 41, ‘And kings approach the nearest 
unto God By giving life and safety unto men,” 
clearly from Cicero. Besides Portia’s well- 
known words Shakespeare has ‘“‘ Wilt thou 
draw near the nature of the gods? Draw 
near them then in being merciful,’’ ‘ Tit. 
Andr.,’ I., i., 17. Chapman, ‘ Blind Beggar, 
s. 10, 71, ‘‘ Kings in their mercy come most 
near the gods.’’ 

935. Homo homini lupus. — Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ I., i., 70, has a few words, preceded 
by a long note on “homo homini deus.” 
Howell, ‘Fam. Lett.,’ 1, 6, 58 (Dec. 1, 1644) 


quotes, ‘‘ Here men are all turned wolves,’’ he 
says. 

9354. Homo homini quid praestat! ‘ Ter. 
Bun, How one man excels. 
gees ! Quoted by Lamb to Manning, May 

939. Honi soit qui mal y pense.—Putten- 
ham 116 (Arber), ‘‘commonly thus Eng- 
lished, Ill be to him that thinketh ill, but in 
mine opinion better thus, Dishonoured be he, 
who meanes unhonorably.’’ Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ 
4, 6, 6, ‘‘Shame be his meede,’ (quoth he) 
‘that meaneth shame!’ Howell, ‘ Fam. 
Lett.,’ 4, 4, 19, ‘‘ this we English, Ill to him 
that thinks ill, Tho’ the true sense be, Let him 
be berayed who thinks any ill; being a meta- 
hor taken from a child that hath berayed 
is clouts.”’ 

944... . Virtus est militis decus. Manli- 
ness is the soldier’s virtue—Rather, ‘“ the 
soldier’s ornament.”’ 

946. Puttenham 69 (Arber) tells the story, 
and thus renders the distich quoted by King 
with no version: ‘‘ It rains all night, early 
the shewes returne, God and Caesar do raigne 
and rule by turne.”’ 

. « Possunt quia posse videntur.— 
Bacon, ‘Adv. of Learning,’ 2, 15, contrasts 
with ‘‘that of Salomon, Dicit piger, Leo 
est in via,’ (Prov. 26, 13), for which 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes Milton, Clarendon, Bright 
and Tennyson. 

961. Read ut ne quid nimis. 
‘ Adages,’ 1, 6, 86, has a full note. 
Pal.,’ 9, 110, 


Erasmus, 
Anth. 
To yap dyav ue 


tépret. For the old saw “ Nothing in ex- 
cess!’’ I excessively admire. Cf. ‘P.L.’ 11, 
531. 

963. . . . Semel insanivimus omnes.—Bos- 


well, sub anno 1783, tells how Jolinson was 
once offered ten guineas to find the source, and 
many years later found it by chance in Man- 
tuan. Sylvester (1621) 1196, the motto of 
‘The Wood-mans Bear.’ 

966. Idem velle atque nolle . . —Quoted 
by Seneca, Ep. 109, 16. In the note 
‘*similitudinem morum’”’ is rendered 
similarity of tastes.’ Rather of character.’’ 
With Nepos (quoted) cf. Cic. ‘de Fin.,’ 1, 
16, 56, Nihil autem est amabilius nec copu- 
latius quam morum similitudo bonorum. 
Pliny, Ep. 4, 15, 1, cum sit, ad connectendas 
amicitias, vel tenacissimum vinculum morum 
similitudo. 

970. Iqnis aurum probat, miseria fortes 
viros. Seneca.—Cf. Ecclus., 2, 5, quoniam in 
igne probantur aurum et argentum; homines 
vero receptibiles in camino humiliationis. 
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Shakespeare, ‘Tr. and Cr.,’ 1, 3, 22. Ovid, 
Tr., 1, 5, 25, Scilicet ut fulvum spectatur in 
ignibus aurum, Tempore sic duro est in- 


. Spiciendia fides. 


986. The saying is given too general an 
application by omitting the first words, 
““ Dans ce pays-ci.”’ 

1001a. Illi robur et aes triplex Circa pec- 
tus erat, qui facilem truci Commisit pelago 
ratem Primus. Hor. C., 1, 3, 9. Herrick, 
‘ Hesp.,’ 106, 75, 6, “‘A heart thrice wall’d 
with oak and brass that man Had, first durst 
plough the océan.”’ 

1003. Il maestro di color che sanno.— 
Tennyson, ‘The Palace of Art,’ transfers 
from Aristotle: ‘‘ Plato the wise, and lar 
brow’d Verulam, The first of those who 
know.”’ 

1005. . . . Stavo ben . . .—Howell, ‘ Fam. 
Lett.,” 3, 16 (Jan. 20, 1647), ‘‘ The Italian 
saying may be well apply’ed to poor England. 
I was well, I would be better, I took Physic 
and died.’’ Quoted by Dryden, ‘ Discourse on 
Epic Poetry,’ with the physic again thrown 
in; Spectator, No. 25, “‘ which it is impos- 
sible to translate ’’; Walpole to Mason, Aug. 
1778 ; and Scott, ‘‘ the untranslatable Italian 
epitaph,’’ in the last letter of Malachi Mala- 
growther. Cf. Hacket, ‘Scrinia Reserata,’ 


, 103. 

1010. This French proverb appears also in 
ae German, and Italian; see Bohn’s 
‘Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs,’ s.v. Never 
speak. ‘Don Quixote,’ 1, chap, 25, ‘‘ One 
should not talk of halters in the house of the 
hanged.’’ Also in 2, 25, Don Quixote borrows 
it from Sancho. 

1014. Il n’est pas besoin de tenir les choses 
pour en raisonner. It is not necessary to 
believe things, in order to argue about them. 
—Is it not rather to understand things ’’? 

1016a. Ils n’ont rien appris, rien oublié. 
They have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing.—Talleyrand’s rendering of a sen- 
tence by de Planat. Said of the émigrés who 
returned to France with Louis XVIII. 

1021. A forerunner for the hero and valet 
saying has been found in a remark of Anti- 
gonus. When extolled by a poet as a god and 
son of the sun, he replied ‘‘ That will be news 
to my chamber-servant.’’ Plut., Isis and 
Osiris, 24. Carlyle, ‘The Hero as Man of 
Letters,’ says that if the saying is true, the 
blame is not the hero’s but the valet’s. 

1031. Cf. Le jargon de la métaphysique 
n’a jamais fait découvrir une seule vérité. 
Rousseau. Toute discussion métaphysique 
est nécessairement etérile. Renan. ‘ L’art 
de s’ égarer avec méthode.’ Michelet. Tant il 


est impossible de désigner par un substantif 
ce qui n’a point de substance. Anatole 
France. Non artem inquam plerumque, sed 
infames scopulos, sed Lernam quandam 
Sophismatum ad naufragium et pestem ex. 
cogitatum . . . haec eadem cucullorum scabies 
. . « Milton, Prol. 7. No art at all, I say, 
but a sinister rock, a morass of sophisms care. 
fully devised to bring wreck and ruin... 
this same monkish disease . . . Cf. No. 1175, 

1036. Read ils . . . jours. 

1045. Immensa Romanae pacis majestate, 
The world-wide sovereignty of the Roman 
empire.—Pax is not empire. Holland a 
usual brings out the full sense of Pliny’s 
shorthand: ‘‘All by the means of that happie 
peace which (through the infinit Majestie of 
the Roman Empire) the earth enjoyeth.” 
Might one say ‘‘the boundless majesty of 
Rome’s peaceful sway ”’? ee 

10474. Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia, Mollivit 
aversos Penatis Farre pio et saliente mica. 
Hor. C. 3.23.17-20. 

The sprinkled salt, the votive meal 

As soon their [the Gods’] favour will regain, 

Let but the hand be pure and leal, 

As all the pomp of heifers slain.—Conington. 


Cf. Ovid. Ep. 15 (20), 181. Non bove mactato 
caelestia numina gaudent Sed, quae ae 
tanda est et sine teste, fide. Not in slaugh- 
tered oxen do the high gods delight, but 
in pledges faithfully redeemed, even when 
unwitnessed. Ps, 49, 13, 14. Numquid 
manducabo carnes taurorum? aut sanguinem 
hircorum potabo? Immola Deo sacrificium 
laudis, et redde Altissimo vota tua. Ps. 50 
in A.V. : 
10508. Imperium facile eis artibus retine- 
tur, quibus initio partum est. Sall., Cat., 
1, 2, 4. Power is easily upheld by the very 
methods that first established it. Marvell, 
‘Horatian Ode,’ fin., ‘‘The same arts that 
did gain A power, must it maintain.” Sir 
W. Temple, ‘Early Essays,’ 125, ‘“‘ States 
being conserved by the same arts they are 
gained.” 
1050c. Imponere Pelio Ossam. To pile 
Ossa on Pelion. Said of excessively ambitious 
efforts. Virg. Georg. i, 281. Ter sunt conatl 
imponere Pelio Ossam. Otus and Ephialtes 
so tried to storm heaven. Bacon, ‘ Adv. of 
Learning,’ 2.7.6, says that his three stages of 
knowledge ‘‘ are to them that are deprav 
no better than the giants’ hills,’’ and goes om 
to quote Virgil. 
1051s. Improbe Neptunum accusat, qu 
iterum naufragium facit. It is impudent to 
blame Neptune for your second ship-wreck. 
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E.K.’s note to Spenser, ‘Shep. Cal.’ Feb- 
ruary, gives this from Mimus Publicanus as 
the original source of the lines, ‘‘ The sove- 
raigne of the Seas he blames in vain, That, 
once sea-beate, will to sea again.” 

10518. Imprimatur. Let it be printed. 
The formula signed by an official licencer of 
the press, printing of a book; 
hence as sb. an official licence to print. 
‘N.E.D.’ (q.v.). 

10544. In aqua turbida piscari. To fish in 
troubled waters. Erasmus, ‘Adages,’ 3, 6, 79, 
“Anguillas captare’’ traces this to Ar. Eq. 
864-7. Map. de Nug. Cur. fin., in aqua 
turbida piscantur uberius, end of xii. Cf. Peter 
of Blois, vulgo, enim dicitur, Aqua turbida 
piscosior est. (1170 a.p.). Sidney, ‘Arcadia’ 
4, ad fin., ‘‘ the waters beeyng as the Proverb 
saythe trubled, and 60 the better for his 
fish'ng.”? Daniel 2.42 (Grosart), ‘‘ They 
thought best fishing still in troubled 
streames,’’ Bacon, ‘ Hen. VII’ uses of Alex- 
ander VI, and ‘ Adv. of Learning,’ 2.23. 45, 
of Catiline, ‘‘in droumy waters.”’ 


G. G. L. 


ORCESTER HOUSE UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH. — When Henry, 
Earl of Worcester, in reply to the urgent. re- 
quest of King Charles I for aid in 1639, 
promised £1,000 and a troop of horse under 
the command of his son—greater assistance 
than any other peer at that time would ven- 
ture to offer—he set in motion a train of 
events which was to cost him his castle at 
Raglan, the mansion in the Strand, and his 
estates in several counties. When released 
from the Tower in 1646 he died in a mean 
dwelling within sight of Worcester House and 
the Strand, a delinquent assessed at £10,000. 
Worcester House, the former home of the 
Bishops of Carlisle, and more recently of the 
Earls of Bedford, was placed under the con- 
trol of Sergeant Glynn, Recorder of the City 
of London, and after 1642 it became the 
departmental address of several Committees 
of the Council of State. The Scottish Com- 
missioners were the first to arrive in 1643; 
then in quick succession came the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 1644; the Committees of 
Accounts, 1645, of Westminster Militia, the 
King’s Lands, and the Removal of Obstruc- 
tions to Sales, 1646; and finally the various 
Committees relating to Fee Farm Rents, 1650 
Middlesex and Westminster, 1650, Forfeited 
Estates, 1651, Forest Lands, 1653, Conceal- 
ments and Discoveries, 1655, Fraudulent Bills 


and Debentures, 1655, and King’s Goods, 
1655-6. The constitution of these Committees 
is recorded in Firth and Rait, ‘ Acts and 
Ordinances of the Commonwealth,’ 1911; and 
the work accomplished by Colonel William 
Webb and his surveyors of Royal Lands is 
shown very fully in the writer’s ‘ Domesday 
of Crown Lands,’ 1938. By Webb’s able 
administration at Worcester House the 
Government procured close on two millions 
sterling from the sales of Royal Lands. 

That the Strand mansion was suitable for 
its purpose during those years may seen 
from the additions and alterations made to 
the building in 1402-4, and again in 1601-4, 
the acquisition in the reign of James I of 
water from the conduit at ‘‘ Friar’s Pyes”’ 
near Covent Garden, the inventory of the 
premises made in 1643 by Cole, Seale and 
Westcott, and the Commonwealth surveyor’s 
report of 1648.1 Besides the gatehouse, shops, 
stables, yards and! sheds, there were more than 
three-score rooms of varying size in the Old 
Buildings overlooking the Strand and Ivy 
Lane, and the newer buildings that faced the 
gardens and terraces adjacent to Worcester 
Stairs and the River Thames. The house is 
seen more or less clearly in the maps and views 
of Wyngaerde, Agas, Norden and Visscher, 
1550-1616; W. Pyne’s reconstruction of the 
mediaeval Strand in Knight’s ‘ London,’ 
1841; and in the photographs of models of 
Strand houses published in the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society’s Transac- 
tions, N.S. iv., 1922. S. J. Mapce. 


BLIND PRODIGY.—A remarkable in- 
stance of conquering the normal limits of 

blindness is reported recently from Worthing, 
Sussex, in the case of George Adams, aged 
thirty-four, a basket-maker, evacuated from 
Waterloo Road, London. 

Severely handicapped by being bereft, since 
birth, of sight, speech, and hearing, 
never having handled garden tools in his life 
until within recent weeks, he now 
and works singlehanded an allotment 90 
feet long. During the few months since com- 
mencing he has converted pasture land into 
arable soil, and can now show a heavy crop of 
all kinds of vegetables, sufficient to maintain 
his family. Refusing any help or guidance, 
he feels his way around and over his plot, and 
is rightly proud of what he calls his “ war 
work ”; as well he may be, for it is a model 

1 Pat. R. 5 Hen. IV. pt. i. m. 8; S.P. Dom., 
Vol. xci., No. 1. ff. 1.10: ibid Vol, G. 133, p. 
341; Salisbury MSS. pt. xi., ‘p. 343, pt. xv. p. 
227; London Survey, Vol. xviii. pp. 120, 141. 
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kitchen garden. It seems incredible that he 
has never yet seen anything growing any- 
where at any time. All the usual printed 
directions on the seed packets have to be 
translated into deaf-and-dumb signs for him 
to memorise. To guide him along the rows 
already planted, or awaiting digging, he 
stretches a network of string. At the ends of 
the rows he places a brick or large stone. This 
system enables him to avoid treading on grow- 
ing plants, and enables him to ascertain when 
thinning or transplanting is required. Any- 
one accustomed to gardens inspecting this 
allotment would find it difficult, in the 
owner’s absence, to believe that it was all the 
sole handiwork of a blind and inexperienced 
working-man, 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


E DATE OF KEATS’S FIRST LET- 
TER.—Mr. M. B. Forman’s dating of 
the first known Keats letter (‘ Letters,’ 2nd 
edition, 1935, p. 3) raises even more ques- 
tions, it seems to me, than Miss Keith Glenn 
inted out some years ago in The Times 
iterary Supplement (cf. 17 Oct. 1936, p. 
839). For various reasons, which he has 
duly given, Mr. Forman has dated that first 
letter, to Charles Cowden Clarke, as of 
‘Wednesday Oct. [1815],’’ although 
Keats himself dated it ‘‘ Wednesday Oct 
9th’’ and the coincidence of that day of the 
week and date of the month occurred a year 
later, in 1816. Now in that letter Keats also 
wrote that 

I have coppied out a sheet or two of Verses 
which I composed some time ago, and find so 
much to blame in them that the worst/best 

art will go into the fire—those to G. Mathew 

will suljer to meet the eye of Mr. H. not 
withstanding that the Muse is so frequently 
mentioned. 

Keats did not propose to destroy the verses 
to Mathew; nor is there any evidence that he 
ever addressed to him more than the extant 
‘Epistle to G. F. Mathew,’ which is ex- 
plicitly dated ‘‘ Nov. 1815” in the first 
volume. Therein, moreover, the Muse is fre- 
quently mentioned even as in the verses to 
Mathew mentioned in the letter above. To be 
explicit, in the ‘ Epistle’ Keats mentioned 
‘*the drama’s muse” (1. 7); ‘‘to the coy 
muse ”’ (1. 32); ‘‘ the fine-eyed maid'”’ (1. 35); 
oneet the maid” (1. 54); ‘‘the niggard 
muse’ (1, 73). In other words, this ‘ Epistle ’ 
of ‘‘ Nov. 1815 ’’ is just such a series of verses 
as Keats mentioned in a letter that Mr. 
Forman dated ‘‘ [11] Oct. [1815].’’ If Mr. 
Forman dates the letter thus, the verses which 
Keats ‘‘ composed some time ago” obviously 


could not yet have been written. It would 
seem, therefore, that either Keats wrote other 
verses to George Felton Mathew which also 
mentioned the muse too often and _ then 
destroyed them—despite his intention ex. 
pressed to the contrary; or that the extant 
‘ Epistle to G. F, Mathew ’ is misdated in the 
first volume the poet published; or els 
that Letter I has been misdated by Mr, 
Forman. In view also of Keats’s own dating 
of the letter, the last explanation seems the 
most likely. 


W. W.B 
New York, N.Y. — 


ERRORS IN STANDARD THEOLOGICAL 

WORKS. —In Abbott’s ‘ Johannine 
Vocabulary ’ there is a comparison on p. 160 
of the use of «de in Four Gospels, as under- 
noted :— 

Mk. Mt. Lk. In, 

c 400 e 250 c 380 c 100 
_ According to my count it occurs 835 times 
in John, so that it would seem that the figure 
given is a misprint for ‘‘c 1000.” 

The statement has been taken from this 
source into a much more important work, 
Robertson’s ‘Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament,’ p. 428, where it is said ‘The 
presence of dialogue in John hardly explains 
all the difference, and even in John the first 
chapter uses it much more frequently than 
the last.” There are 25 verses in the last 
chapter, and according to my count, it occurs 
27 times, and in the first 25 verses of the 
first chapter it is used the same number of 
times exactly. I used Westcott and Hort’s 
text. 

In many other cases where I have checked a 
positive statement, like this, I have found it 
to be wrong. I wonder if your correspondents 
have had similar experiences. » 

J.D. RB. 


ONGEVITY: A RECORD.—Readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ have always been interested 
in records of longevity and some who have not 
noticed it may be glad to have the following 
taken from The Times of 16 Sept. 1941: 
Jabooran, a Moslem woman who went from 
India to work as an indentured labourer on & 
Trinidad sugar plantation’ in 1840, has died 
at her daughter’s home at El] Socoro, near 
Port-of-Spain, at the age of 130. She leaves 
five children, 27 grandchildren, and 67 great 
grandchildren. 
One would like to know what part of India 
she came from, and to see the record of her 


birth. 
A. B. C. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


— 


TOPOGRAPHICAL INQUIRY: 
SALTER’S COURT. — The original 
parchment ‘‘ Sewer Rolls ’’ (still existing in 
rivate hands) contain the following selected 
etails : 

sentment for raiseing money to pay for 
taste in Sheffield St. and Sor 
and repairing the Sewer in Clement’s Inn 
Passage, 1718. Roll no, 195 


Membrane no. 3. Lincolns Inn Fields. 
Duke of Newcastle .. £300 
Duke of Ancaster... ... £200 
The Silician Ambassador £180 : 
Presentment .. . for cleansing the Sewer in 
York St. Covent Garden, 1718. Roll no. 187. 
m, no. 4 Bow Street East 
Grinling Gibbons £60 
Presentment . .. for work about King’s 
Schollars Pond and Tothill 1718. Roll no. 183. 
m, no. 7 St. James’s Square West 
Lord Bathurst £120. 
m. no, 8 St. James’s Sq. East 
Duchess of Hamilton £150. 
m. no. 11 Salter’s Court 
William Windsor Esq. £1,000. 
m. no. 16 Portugall Street [i.e. Piccadilly] 
Earl of Burlington £320. 
m. no. 45 Mr, Shepherd’s Market £10 
m. no. 53 The Duke of Buckingham for 
his Mansion House 


1739 Roll 260 


m, no, 7 Pall Mall North 
Robert Dodsley £65. 
m. no. 8 Pall Mall South 
George Doddington £215. 
m. no, 19 Haymarket 
Capt. Charles Lee for the Opera House 


The sole enquiry is around Salter’s Court 
assessed at £1000 p.a. Property of what 
nature did William Windsor possess worth 
more than twice some of the then most 
valuable estates in Westminster? Details of 
other property owners are reproduced merely 
for purposes of comparison. 

A map of St. James’s, Westminster, dated 
1720 shows Salter Court to have been situate 
on the south side of ‘‘ Pickadilly ’’ almost at 
its junction with the Haymarket, and 
opposite to the entrance to Shug Lane on the 
north side of Piccadilly. Salter Court had 
an exit into ‘‘ German Street.”’ 

One naturally turns to ‘ Piccadilly in Three 
Centuries,’ 1920, by A. I. Dasent for assist- 
ance, but the author, who gives much useful 
information of this famous thoroughfare in 
the seventeenth and latter half of the 
eighteenth centuries, passed over the opening 
decades of the eighteenth with few comments. 
_ There existed some notorious gaming-hells 
in the vicinity, but keepers of such establish- 


ments would hardly be complimented with 
Esquire.’’ 
J. Paut pe Castro. 


WORDING OF PATENT OF PEERAGE. 
—I understand that in former times— 
the instance under my notice dates from the 
reign of Charles I—a patent of peerage recited 
the notable deeds of the newly ennobled per- 
son. Has this custom survived, or is some 
polite general formula now substituted ? 


Sr. Vincent TRovuBRIDGE. 


WARMED GARDEN WALLS.—Mr. Osbert 

Sitwell in his recent book ‘ Two Genera- 
tions,’ referring to Renishaw Hall, Derby- 
shire, in his grandfather’s time, states, on 
p- 64, that the walls of the kitchen-garden 
were hollow and had hot-water pipes running 
all round their inside. The exact date is not 
given, but this I gather would be previous to 
1830. That the walls were warmed by hot air, 
generated by coal fires, passing through flues 
inside the walls I do not doubt, but that hot- 
water pipes were used seems to me highly 
improbable. 

Loudon says the art of heating by hot water 
was invented in Paris in 1777 by M. Bonne- 
main, and made known in England by Count 
Chabannes in 1815. Seven years later two 
Englishmen invented a similar system, appar- 
ently in ignorance of what had already been 
done ; but long after 1822 garden frames and 
pits continued to be heated by farm manure 
or tanner’s bark, and walls warmed by hot 
air and smoke from burning coals or peat 
passing through elaborate flues. One fire is 
said) to be sufficient to warm a surface of wall 
40 feet long by 12 to 15 feet high. 

Can anyone confirm Mr, Sitwell’s state- 
ment ? 

Mansy A. Gipson. 


FAMOUS MIDLAND TREES.—In addition 
to trees which have attained world-wide 
fame—such, for instance, as the Royal Oak at 
Boscobel—are others which enjoy, for one 
reason or another, local celebrity; they are 
well-known landmarks of the countryside, 
recalling half-forgotten incidents of long ago. 
In some cases the actual tree has disappeared, 
but has given its name to the locality. It is 
desirable that all such trees should be put on 
record, and in a small booklet published in 
1937, under the title ‘ Midland Wanderings,’ 
I gave some account of the famous trees of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire. 
I should be glad if readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
could give me particulars of any famous trees 
known to them in other Midland counties, 
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especially in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. 


G. S. Hewins. 


JNTERLEAVED COPIES OF SCOTT’S 
POEMS.—When John Gibson Lockhart 
edited Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Poetical Works’ 
in 1833 he said that he was reprinting ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel’ pes ‘Marmion ’ 
from interleaved copies revised by Scott in 
1831. Does anyone know what has become of 
these interleaved copies? They are important 
for establishing the text of Scott’s poems. 
Rvrr. 
Yale University. 


RIENTATION: OF CHURCHES.—Could 
anyone give me examples of pre-Reforma- 
tion churches orientated otherwise than east 
and west with the altar at the east end? The 
slight deflection observable in many is not 
relevant. 

Could any Roman Catholic reader tell me 
whether Roman churches are always on a 
strict principle built to an east and west 
orientation? There is something very odd in 
seeing, as I recently did in an English church 
otherwise orientated, the western sun pouring 
in on the ritual northern side. 


PEREGRINUS. 


VI-CENTURY WORDS: ‘“ ARTES”: 
““TROVABLE.’’—In a document of 1584 
occur two words which puzzle me. The docu- 
ment calls itself an ‘‘ Acte for the mainten- 
ance, etc.’? of Lyme Cobb. The two difficult 
words are (1) ‘‘Artes’’ for worms which eat 
into timber. My Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
gives only arter.’’ 

(2) ‘‘ Trovable,”” as applied to merchandise 
on which certain stipulated charges can 
laid and which can. be weighed on the 
Queene’s Beame.”’ 

C. WaNKLYN. 


“(\T. BRITAIN”? ON A POSTMARK.— 
1 have just received a letter from 
Chippenham, Wiltshire, which bears on the 
envelope the postmark: ‘‘ CHIPPENHAM 
12... p.m. 8 Sep. 1941 Gt. Brirazy.”’ 

The absence of a county name is strange in 
the case of this town, the name of which occurs 
in three different counties. Has the ‘Gt. 
Britain any significance ? 

P. D. M. 


ILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM: 
STANHOPE: TICKELL. — Lady 
Grisilda Stanhope, daughter of the third Earl 
Stanhope, and granddaughter maternally of 


the Earl of Chatham, married in 1800 Johy 
Tickell, of Hambleton, Hants. Are there any 
living descendants of this marriage? 


C. K.B 


NEINTON: NOTTINGHAM. — It 5s 
thought by some people that the two 
place-names ‘‘Sneinton’’ and Notti 
ham”’ are identical in origin except for the 
ending. I wonder if any of your readers could 
offer any remarks upon this? 


L. M. 

[The English Place-name Society’s Notting. 
hamshire volume quotes “ Notintone” from 
Domesday Book as the name for Sneinton, In 
the twelfth century the form was “Snotington” 
as_well as “Sneinton.” The early forms of 
“ Nottingham ”—which first occurs as “ Sno. 
tengaham ” in the ninth century—retain the s, 
“ Notingeham ” appears in the twelfth centur 
and the two names contain the same personal 
name, Nottingham being “‘the ham of the 
people of Snot.’’] 


JUPITER INVENTING MANKIND AND 
& NATURE.—At Aeneid xii, 829, Jupiter 
is described as ‘‘hominum _ rerumque 
repertor.’’ Conington in his prose transla- 
tion rather shirks this, giving ‘‘ Father of 
men and nature.’’ Mackail gives ‘‘ author” 
in his translation and edition of the Aeneid, 
1930. Papillon and Haigh in their Notes give 
“‘creator.’’ The word is really ‘‘ discoverer.” 
Is not this rather an unusual claim! 
Saturn in Greek legend was the father -of 
Jupiter, devouring all his children except 
him, Neptune and Pluto. Did Neptune in- 
vent the sea, and Pluto the underworld! 
According to Horace, Odes, i., 16, Prometheus 
put together man out of clay with an addi- 
tion. The reference is to the method of im 
venting living creatures used by his brother 
Epimetheus. 
Is there any other authority for Jupiter 
doing all this? Can it be a reminiscence of 
the theories of the early Greek philosophers, 
which produced the address of Hecuba to Zeus 
in the ‘ Trojan Women,’ 884? It includes, in 
a confession that the god is difficult to make 
out, the idea that he is ‘“‘ Nature’s Law, & 
the mind of man.” A novel address to 
Heaven, as Menelaus remarks. Even Eun- 
pides the iconoclast marks it as odd. ‘ 
T. 


FEES TO THE EXECUTIONER.—As we 

all know, it wae usual for a person about 
to be executed to offer the executioner a fee— 
presumably to induce him not to bungle his 
business. I believe in the seventeenth century 
ten guineas was the usual amount. Where 
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and when do we first hear of this custom? 
Was it observed in France? Was it only 
observed in cases of beheading, and not for 
hanging ? A. B.C. 
[REASON.—Is it still the law that mere 
words cannot be construed as treason ; and 
that an overt act must be proved before trea- 
son can be held to be established -- 


COLDIERS MARCHING, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.—Caesar in his ‘ Civil War,’ 
i, 2%, says that he ordered the soldiers of 
Dometius to swear fidelity to him and that 
day left his camping-place and performed 
the ordinary march, justum iter. This was 
9 miles, the Roman mile being less than ours 
by 142 yards. Caesar was celebrated for 
making his army move quickly. How do the 
marches by Roman soldiers and our own com- 
pare? What are the best tecords of either? 
It seems probable that the Roman soldier had 
less weight to carry in the way of clothes and 
equipment than his modern counterpart. 


T..C. C. 


AESAR’S VOICE.—Buchan in his ‘Augus- 
tus’ speaks of Julius Caesar’s “ quiet 
reedy voice.” What Latin words is he there 
translating, and whose? I am not sure 
whether ‘‘reedy”’ is meant to be compli- 
mentary or not, F. 


NEW GUINEA’S NEW CAPITAL.—As 
had been thought likely for a good while, 
the Australian Government has at last, this 
September, decided that Rabaul shall cease to 
be the capital of New Guinea since it has been 
rendered untenable by the worsening activities 
of the Matupi volcano. In its place they have 
chosen Lae. 
Just where is Lae and what of it? I cannot 
find the place in even a large-scale atlas. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


E HIGHEST FINE.— What is the 
highest fine ever known to have been in- 
flicted ? E. 


AUTHOR WANTED :—Who wrote this? 


“One ship drives East and another drives West 
With the self-same winds that blow; 

| the set of the sails and not the gales 
Which tells us the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 

the set of a soul that decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife.” i, 


Replies. 


GRAFFITI AND MASONS’ 
SKETCHES. 

(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196, 245, 268, 287, 335, 411.) 
S the discussion has been broadened to in- 
clude masons’ marks, mention might be 
made of a remarkable group of these in Salis- 
bury. Along the south side of Exeter Street 
the grounds of the Bishop’s Palace are en- 
closed by a high wall, the stones of which 
were brought from the abandoned first cathe- 
dral at Old Sarum. On many of these are to 
be seen masons’ marks, which resemble others 
discovered among the foundations of the 
castle at Old Sarum and still others found in 
Scotland. Copies are preserved in Salisbury 
Museum, together with an actual stone 
covered with such marks. On the walls of the 
thirteenth-century cloisters, chapter house 
and north porch of the present cathedral are 
more scribings of the kind. Though stone- 
dressers no longer use this method of identify- 
ing their work for checking and payment, 
freemasonry has idealised the tradition in the 
form of the special device assigned to each 
Master Mark Mason. The many and more 
elaborate designs on doors, windows and 
er in old houses in Salisbury are stated to 
ave been used by merchants not entitled to 
bear arms, as their private symbols or, shall 
we say, monomarks. They occur also on 
rings, seals, and other portable objects, and 
a few are repeated on tombs and brasses in 
the city churches. In some families the 
design, with slight: modifications, was here- 
ditary. Their use began early in the four- 
teenth century and continued until near the 
end of the seventeenth. Some of the marks 
appended to’paper documents of more recent 
date, in place of or alongside ordinary signa- 
tures, strike me as being debased forms of 
merchants’ marks. In the Salisbury Journal 
for 22 Sept., 1939, twenty merchants’ marks 
from loca] sources were reproduced with their 
dates and users’ names. To the notes on them 
by Mr. Frank Stevens I am indebted for 

some of the foregoing particulars. 


W. W. GILL. 


On the interior south wall of the great west 
porch of Ely Cathedral are some very fine 
examples, not easily seen unless pointed out. 

On the easternmost pillar of the north 
arcade of St. Mary’s Church at Barton-on- 
Humber ie a similar example, also not at first 
easily seen. I was familiar with the details 
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of the architecture of this fine church for 
many years without noticing it until it was 
pointed out to me. 

Probably there are many other notable 
examples waiting to be re-discovered. I 
understand that the Ely examples were re- 
discovered by a verger. 


W. E. V. 


THE LUCCOMBE OAK (clxxix. 244, 31). 

—An old cutting from the Somerset 
County Herald, which has just risen to the 
surface of a heap of its kind, makes me 
wonder whether there can be two trees having 
the same name except for one letter. It 
appears that a venerable oak known as the 
Luccombe Oak, remarkable for being a cross 
between an oak and an ilex, and evergreen, 
but otherwise mainly oak-like, stands in the 
churchyard of Luccombe, near Minehead, 
Somerset. This place is only a few miles from 
the Quantocks, where Wordsworth and Coler- 
idge (alleged to have visited it) were living 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
This seems a likelier candidate for the honour 
than a tree in Exeter. Even 60, it may be a 
relation of the Devonshire trees nominated at 
the second reference. Luccombe villagers of 
the eighteenth century may have thought it 
the correct thing to have a Lucombe Oak in 
their midst. 


W. W. Git. 


'HRISTIAN NAMES HENRIETTA 
MARIA (clxxix. 351, 390, 426).—Carola 
Oman in her history of this queen, 1936, with 
regard to the family of Henry IV of France, 
and Marie de Medici, states that their sixth 
child and their third daughter, was “ the first 
of their children to be named after both 
parents.”’ With all due deference to the 
above excellent historian, after much reading 
of Sully’s ‘Memoirs’ and many other books 
of the period, I must hazard my opinion that 
Henry, loving Catherine Henriette de Balzac 
(whom he had created Marquise de Verneuil, 
and who, in the end, was to some extent 
responsible for his murder) much more than 
he had loved any of his many mistresses, even 
Gabrielle d’ Estrées (d. April, 1599) had, with 
or without his wife’s knowledge, and _ likely 
without her consent,—both being unfaithful 
and disliking each other—fixed that the child 
should be named Henriette, after his mistress, 
so that he could be reminded of her whenever 
he saw his daughter. It may even be possible 
that he added Marie, because he thought it 
would please his mistress if her sister’s name 
was joined. Both these girls were the daughters 


of Marie Touchet, the mistress of Charles iS 4 
who had married Balzac of Entragues as his 
second wife. Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
D.S.O., on p. 97 of his book ‘ Sidelights on the 
Court of France,’ 1910, goes far in stating 
Henriette Marie’s birth, ‘‘ This child was the 
sole offspring of the Queen who seems to have 
been of undoubted Bourbon blood, or to have 
had anything of the Bourbon in _ her 
appearance.” 
Henriette Marie de France was born % 
Nov. 1605. Her fifth daughter was name 
Henrietta Anne, the latter name, perha 
from that of the mother of her *husband, 
Charles I. She became Duchess of Orleans, 
I cannot remember ever noting the name of 
Henrietta earlier than above, in connection 
with England; but it appears later to have 
become more usual; Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, had a daughter, Henrietta, I think 
undoubtedly named after her sister-in-law; 
but the date of her birth is not given by 
Carola Oman in her good and careful history 
of ‘ Elizabeth of Bohemia,’ or in Burke's 
‘ Peerage,’ 1914, though in it, and in the other 
book, the date 1651, when she was married, is 
given. As far as I can understand, as she was 
the third daughter, she must have been born 
not later than 1627/8. 

From then onwards Henrietta is found as 
a Christian name of children of the nobility, 
etc. ; but I do not think it was much in use in 
the middle and lower classes. Girls so named, 
in all classes, were frequently called Harriet, 
some of the best known being Henrietta 
Churchill, daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Countess of Godolphin, who 
succeeded her father as Duchess of Marl 
borough. Her first daughter, Henrietta, mar- 
ried the Duke of Newcastle. In Churchill's 
‘Life of Marlborough,’ the Duke’s eldest 
daughter ‘‘ seems to have been called indif- 
ferently by either name, ‘ Henrietta or 
Harriet ’.”” In ‘Lady Bessborough and Her 
Family Circle,’ 1940, Henrietta Frances, 
younger daughter of John 1st Earl Spencer, 
married Frederick, 3rd Earl Bessborough. Th 
the Index of this book, she is given as ‘ Best 
borough, Henrietta Frances (Harriet), 
Countess of, 1761-1821." Her mother, 
Georgiana, Lady Spencer, writes to her in 
June, 1805, ‘‘ I see plainly my dear Harriet. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, the antiquary, formerly 
James Orchard Halliwell, 1820-1880, had 4 
daughter Henrietta. Henrietta Sophia was 
the youngest child of the well-known Mrs. 
Thrale. Cornelia Henrietta Maria Spencer 
Churchill, daughter of 7th Duke of Marl- 
borough, married the 2nd Baron Wimborne, 
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Harriet seems to be a fairly general name, in 
some families for Henrietta; in the Thrale 
family, the girl was usually called Harriet. 
On looking at some notes I made twenty years 
or so ago, I found, in connection with registra- 
tion of births of people of my surname in all 
sorts of conditions of life, from July 1837 to 
about end of 1878, only two Henriettas and 
about fifteen Harriets, in the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales. The only Harriets I know 
of, in my own branch, for hundreds of years 
back, were my late father’s sister, born 31 
July, 1816, died 11 May, 1843, and my own 
sister Edith Harriette (as she signed her 
name), born 19 May 1847, died 2 Nov. 1939. 
The above gives some idea of origin of a 
irl’s Christian name, which may be useful. 
In 1829, there was a Henrietta Street, 
Brunswick Square, London, I think the only 
one. In the Post-Office Directory, 1936, 
‘Principal Streets and Places,’ in the London 
al area are Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
sone W.I; and Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 
Hersert SoutHaM. 


Kix RICHARD III’S BEDSTEAD AT 
LEICESTER (clxxxi. 90).—I can bring 
the history of this piece of furniture down 
from 1622 to 1852, in which year a corres- 
pondent, writing in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 1S. v. 390, 
on ‘ The Fallacy of Traditions’ stated ‘‘ The 
curious bed treasured up near Leicester as 
that occupied by Richard III, immediately 
before the battle of Bosworth, is in the style 
commonly called Elizabethan.’’ 


Sr. VincENT TROUBRIDGE. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxxi. 25, 78, 123, 139).—The constitu- 
tion of a turnpike trust, in addition to a 
representative body of trustees, involved 
employment of a properly selected personnel 
qualified to undertake the executive duties in 
various branches allotted to them. The trea- 
surership of the Bicester and Aylesbury road 
in 1863 was held by a Mr. Joseph Parrott; 
Mr. James James was clerk of the trustees; 
Mr. Richard Henry Simons discharged the 
important official duties of surveyor. The 
annual balance-sheet in respect of the finan- 
cial period then ending was signed by the 
chairman of trustees, Mr. Richard Rose. The 
treasurer, clerk and surveyor were all resi- 
dents of Aylesbury. The yearly accounts 
presented at the general meeting, were duly 
audited, and a declaration to that effect was 
appended to the statement of each financial 
period. Published figures disclose the fact 
that in some instances a considerable sum by 


way of debts contracted under a bond might 
be involved in the administration of a turn- 
pike trust, and the amount allowed in respect 
of unpaid interest was occasionally very high, 
Provision had to be made for arrears in tolls 
collected, salaries of officials, land purchase, 
etc. An interesting form of mortgage, 
whereby money might be borrowed on security 
of tolls was also provided. Certain trades- 
men’s bills were chargeable to the trust. The 
original cost of construction of the toll-houses, 
setting he of gates, etc., must have been met 
by some kind of funding loan. 

Gregory reminds us that as early as 1555, 
Parliament passed the first of the long series 
of statutes by which the control of the roads 
was ultimately brought under elected public 
authorities. A parish had then to appoint 
every year two honest persons to act as sur- 
veyors and orderers of works to amend the 
highways. Authority was given to these sur- 
veyors to call upon the inhabitants for such 
assistance as was necessary. This was the 
basis of statute labour, and was extended, 
reaffirmed and made permanent by the subse- 
quent Act of 1562. Funds for payment of 
labour on the roads were not forthcoming, 
however, before 1654, when the levy of a road 
rate of one shilling in the pound was intro- 
duced. By tracing these gradual stages of 
evolution, it is easy to observe how the turn- 
pike system at last sprung up, and to what 
extent it formed one of the final stepping- 
stones in the history and development of co- 
ordinated highway control now vested in the 
County Councils, under the egis of the Minis- 
try of Transport. 

The preamble of the Act of Parliament 
authorising the construction of a highway 
from Buckingham to connect with the turn- 
= road to Banbury is contained in ‘ Leisure 

our Notes on Historical Buckingham,’ by 
the late J. T. Harrison. Brief viene to 
turnpike roads are also to be found in Blom- 
field’s ‘ History of Finmere, Oxon,’ now 
very scarce. Mention of somewhat obscure 
measurements on milestones affords testimony 
as to the relative importance formerly attach- 
ing to certain destination points in turnpike 
times, compared with the position later. The 
concluding stage of the London-Folkestone 
road indicated the mileage between Ashford 
and Hythe, for Hythe was a borough and one 
of the Cinque Ports, when Folkestone, but 4 
miles farther on, was a mere fishing village. 
Gravesend town pier and Borough Green (a 
small village near Wrotham), occur on mile- 
stones along a road linking West and North 
Kent, the pier signifying long-continued use 
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of the Thames ferry crossing. Milestones are 
also noted as indicating early lines of road 
_——— to such now out of the way points 
of embarkation as Parkgate on the Wirral 
Peninsula (now abandoned as a_ packet 
station for Ireland), Hobbs’ Point on Milford 
Haven, and some others. 

The famous toll-gate houses at Gretna 
Green and at Lamberton, North of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, are still standing, the'r title to 
distinction being bound up with the rites of 
irregular border nuptials. I have a photo- 
graphic postcard reproduction of a page of 
marriage entries taken from the Lamberton 
Register for January, 1880. 

At a few points along our high roads the 
original wayside lists of toll-charges shown 
upon painted boards are still standing, 
although the original purposes for such scales 
have long since disappeared. One such has 
been noted at Tyissa on the Holyhead road 
between Llangollen and Corwen. 

The picturesque tollgate house between 
Stratford-on-Avon and Alcester, which stood 
for years at a road junction well known and 
remembered by thousands of pilgrims in the 
Shakespeare country, was only demolished a 
year or so ago. In Stratford itself the con- 
spicuous isolated building on Clopton Bridge 
over the Avon suggests a former bridge toll ; 
as does another near the bridge at Bewdley- 
on-Severn, which as recently as 1940 was in 
use as a shop. Near the Essex hamlet of 
Brook Street, between Romford and Brent- 
woodi, on the London-Colchester road, a large 
example of a former toll-keeper’s house was 
still standing until a few years ago. Besant 
mentions a turnpike at Ebury Bridge, Pim- 
lico, as standing until 1825. A map of St. 
James’s and the Green Park in 1 at the 
time when Belgravia had scarcely begun its 
existence, indicates the position of the former 
turnpike at ‘‘ Hide Park Corner,’”’ just east 
of the junction with Upper Grosvenor Place. 
This plan is reproduced in ‘ London North of 
the Thames,’ p. 273 (A. and C. Black, 1911). 
The Harrow Road, as well as the continuation 
of Edgware Road via Kilburn and Crickle- 
wood, was measured from Tyburn Gate, as 
was, of course, the Bayswater, Notting Hill 
Road to the west. I well recall the milestones 
at points between Harlesden and Wembley 
giving reckonings to London and Harrow 
respectively. The fact that the street-name 
‘‘ Harrow Road”’ occurs so near to the zero 
point in Paddington confirms the purposeful 
direction of this metropolitan exit conducting 
to the great school founded by John Lyon on 
the Middlesex hill-top, where visiting parents 


drew rein at the still-standing Old King 
Head. The Harrow Road was, of course, mor 
than the road to Harrow. It continued, a 
it still does, through now suburban Pinner to 
Northwood, Batchworth Heath, Rickman; 
worth and Amersham, where it connected with 
the turnpike to Aylesbury from the westem 
highway beyond Uxbridge up ‘through the 
Misbourne valley. This fact was recognised 
by compilers of early road books. The Min- 
istry of Transport classified it A404. 


A, B. ANDERson, 


“QCRAP”’ WINDOWS (clxxxi. 121, 164), 

—An interesting and almost unknown 
instance is found in the choir windows of $t, 
Hilda’s Church, Bagdale, Whitby, NR. 
Yorks. While not ‘‘ producing a rich effect in 
colour,’’ the preservation of original Whitby 
Abbey glass there gives, from a distance, an 
effect of filigree. The fragments were po- 
sessed by a Whitby resident and later given 
to a former rector of the church, by whom 
they were thus,preserved. This occurred in 
recent years but the fact appears to be u- 
pong except to some half dozen local resi- 

ts. 


D. 
“ QEPULCHRE”’: PRONUNCIATION 
(clxxxi. 62, 95, 138).—One of Scar 


borough’s oldest streets is St. Sepulchre St, 
the accent being invariably penultimate. 


D. 


(JORRUGATED IRON (clxxxi. 133, 163).— 

When as a small boy in March 1880 I 
accompanied my parents to Teignmouth, 
Devon, where they continued to reside for 
thirty-three years, there was a small corr- 
gated iron church situated on the Hermosa 
Estate in West Teignmouth. It was known 
locally as ‘The Iron Church,” and had 
probably been erected some years previous to 
that date. I remember that it was considered 
to be rather ‘‘ high,’’ whereas both the other 
two churches were distinctly ‘‘ low,’’ which 
may have had something to do with its ere- 
tion. The late Mr. John Lysaght, the 
founder of the firm of that name, whom I re 
member well, he being a friend of my father’s, 
had a summer residence on the Den at Teign- 
mouth at that time, and used to arrive 
regularly every summer in his steam yacht. 
It seems quite likely that he was concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, with the erection 
of ‘‘ The Iron Church.”’ 

H. R. E. Rupkty, 


Major. 
Compton, Guildford. 
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Galvanized iron in waved or corrugated 
shape dates back to the seventies of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1878 a system of annular 
corrugated iron flues was devised, a most use- 
ful invention, as it increased flue resistance to 
collapse, while economising fuel, owing to 
greater heating surface afforded by the corru- 
gation. Wm. Jaccarp. 


““MWHARON ” OF THE CAM (clxxxi. 118). 

—Mr. BaknakD stated at the reference 
that ‘‘in 1865, or thereabouts, C. R. W. 
Cooke .. . published as a brochure ‘The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge’.”’ The first 
edition of this work appeared in 1864, and the 
name of the author was C. W. Radcliffe- 
Cooke. It was published at 1s. 6d. by Jona- 
than Palmer of 58, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 
The second edition was published by the same 
firm at 23, Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 

There are two copies of the first edition of 
this work and one of the second in the Chap- 
pell Collection of Pepysiana, and these in- 
clude those of the late Mr. Whitear, the 
Pepys scholar. Mr. Whitear’s first edition 
has a notice of the death of Mr. Radcliffe- 
Cooke pasted inside the front cover, which 
was taken from the Morning Post of May 
27(?). From this we learn that Mr. Radcliffe- 
Cooke had died at Malvern the previous day, 
at the age of seventy. 

Donatp Date. 


ANGLAND AT GREAT MALVERN 

(clxxxi. 121).—James Nott in h‘s ‘ Church 
and Monastery of Moche Malverne’ (1885), 
p. 93, says: —“‘A tradition is extant that the 
author of Piers’ Ploughman there [i.e. in a 
room over the Priory gateway] composed his 
remarkable poem.’’ 

This monastic church, being a cell of West- 
minster, was properly a priory and nowadays 
is always so called. But often in_post- 
Reformation times priories were styled abbeys. 
“Abbey ’’ sounds more important and beauti- 
ful than ‘“‘ priory.” A famous instance of 
such a pardonable bétise is Newstead Priory, 
Notts, always called an Abbey by the Byrons; 
and, indeed, by everybody else. 

A. R. Baytey. 


THE CLOCK AS AN ODDITY (clxxxi. 50). 
“ This—a clock mounted in a frying-pan— 
is a well-known joke. Such clocks were sold 
by a Swiss firm of watch-makers, Cammerer 
Kress & Co., in Oxford Street, and are 
probably still to be had from the successors of 
that firm. 
Epwarp Heron-Atwen. 


ETS AND INSANITY (clxxx. 426; 

elxxxi. 26).—To many prosaic people, 
poetry itself is madness, and the list of those 
writers whom somebody has called mad might 
be very long. Confining myself to those who 
were declared mad and confined in asyla, I 
may name two minor American writers, 
Washington Irving’s friend, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, and Poe’s friend, Henry Beck 
Hirst. Both were harmless; the former was 
probably disappointed in love, but was 
allowed to pay visits to the celebrated Rebecca 
Gratz; Hirst, I think, was a victim of drink, 
though I am not sure. He thought at times 
he was the emperor of Japan. 


New York’s ‘‘Mad Poet’? Macdonald 
Clarke was rather eccentric than really mad. 
T. O. Masport. 


7 R” USED FOR THE DEPARTED 
(clxxx. 136, 175, 303, 356, 392, 411; 
elxxxi. 13).—The Latin usage is very ancient, 
not only pre-Christian, but pre-Virgilian. 
See Warmington, ‘ Remains of Old Latin’ 
(Loeb Classics), iv., p. 28, for epitaph of 
‘“‘ pauper C. Atilius Euhodus, a pearl mer- 
chant, who left a burial place to freedmen— 
apparently by no means an indigent person. 
T. O. Masport. 
AIN IN LITERATURE (clxxx. 372, 464; 
elxxxi, 111, 151).—In a poem of Clough’s, 
‘The Song of Lamech,’ is imagined a final 
reconciliation of Cain and Abel after death. 
And there is the military Cain in Shaw’s 
‘ Back to Methuselah.’ 
G. G. L. 


NORVAL (clxxxxi. 106, 148, 163).—Twelve 

years after the production of ‘ Douglas’ 
Lord Monboddo wrote to James Harris seven 
—— pages on the play. His thesis is 
that the ‘‘ discovery ’’ is managed even better 
than that in the ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ though 


| the play is not so good as it goes on too long; 


he has just been reading Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,” 
and examines ‘ Douglas’ by the principles 
there set out. Knight says that when ‘ Doug- 
las’ was completed in 1754 it was rehearsed in 
an old house in Horse Wynd, the male 
characters represented by the Revs. Dr. 
Robertson and Carlyle, and the female ones by 
Professors Blair and Ferguson—a highly 
academic cast. Thackeray describes a Covent 
Garden performance in ‘The Virginians,’ 


chap. lix. HIBERNICUS. 
UTHORS WANTED: (clxxxi. 147).—b. A 
note in ‘N. and Q.’ clxxvi. 410 assigns the 


lines on Boston to Bossidy, on what would 
seem to be sure grounds. 
Hiseryicvs. 
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The Library. 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By Fannie 
Elizabeth Ratchford. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, £1 3s. 6d. net.) 


{HE life-history and the characters of the 
Bronté family have lent themselves with 
strange facility to the purposes of the type of 
literary critic who wants to write a book out 
of his own head—with ‘‘ discoveries’’ and 
interpretations which shall attest his acute- 
ness and originality of mind. As many as 
well could be of early, straightforward state- 
ments about them have been upset. The study 
—if we are to call it so—was the more tempt- 
ing because the facts to be mastered lie within 
small compass, and involve no trouble in the 
way of discussing relations with anything 
beyond them. 


Here, however, we have a book of quite a 
different order, whose effect will be to demolish 
much superior theorising. Everyone has 
heard of the tiny books filled full of the 
minutest handwriting containing the long 
chronicles and romances with which Charlotte 
and her sisters filled up the empty spaces of 
their somewhat bare lives. Miss Ratchford 
has examined them and the discoveries she 
has made are both surprising and of great 
control value. The stories begin in the 
writers’ childhood and _ continue into 
adolescence—with all the natural development 
in style and insight to be expected. They 
have a permanent setting in an imaginary 
country — Charlotte’s is Angria; Emily’s 
Gondial — with politics whi reflect the 
children’s ideas of the politics of their day ; 
with characters which reappear in one tale 
after another; with situations and dénoue- 
ments worked at over and over again. With 
this inner realm the Bronté children (Char- 
lotte especially) identified their lives, as long 
and thoroughly and with power, in spite of 
obvious limitation on its working, as vividly 
creative as any artist at any period. No 
doubt it was an intensification of what has 
been the experience of many isolated children, 
but the intensification is astonishing not only 
in force and in duration but also in the fruit 
it bore. For the four novels and the poems by 
which the Brontés are known are shewn to be 
the direct outcome of all this elaborate and 
long-sustained romance. Miss Ratchford 


writes of the imaginary characters ang am 
imaginary countries in a way which wom 
have delighted and amused Charlotte, fora 
makes them appear at least as real as ag 
does, and we think no better method com 
have been found. 
Three major corrections of modern notin 
about the Brontés can be made without wa 
tainty as a result of examination of the iam 
books. First, these quite destroy the idea @ 
Branwell could have written ‘ Wuthemmm 
Heights.’ While Emily’s Gondal hig 
leads naturally up to the book, Branwe 
share in the family creations is of quite am 
ferior quality, more or less gives out in fi 
leads nowhere. Secondly, Emily’s 
from which so many conjectures about 
life have taken their start, are now founda 
be composed in character for personageallm” 
Gondal, and to bear no relation to he 
Those which were prepared for publica 
had Gondalian names and reference caref 
expunged, but in their origin they fo 
part of a story. Lastly, the character of 
Paul Emanuel in ‘ Villette’ is now seen Dy 
means to be, as has come to be assumed 
portrait of M. Héger ; but to be the re-workinm 
of a character already drawn with Sim 
elaboration in an Angrian story. Shown 
this as clearly as could be desired, Mim 
Ratchford gives reasons, which we think gammy 
for discrediting the belief that the well-knowm 
letters from Charlotte to M. Heéger are 
read as love-letters and not as expressiOnea™ 
mingled gratitude and loneliness from a pil 
to a master. 
The volume of writing in little bookeam 
immense, and no praise can be too high im 
the skill and patience which have enabiim 
Miss Ratchford to master it all. The servigm 
she has rendered thereby is of very high ¥ 
This makes us the more regret that 
book is somewhat clumsily put togetham 
The general arrangement results for @ 
reader in a confused impression; 
does the style of the writing make amends am 
being pleasantly readable. Some pages comm 
have been cut down with real advantage, @™ 
rambling might have been reduced | 
adherence to a better defined scheme. ; 
Yet, as we implied above, though, #8 
book, this might wa have been improved il 
a less wearisome form, it is one which Wim 
always occupy. an important, even a decisi™ 
place in the study both of the Brontés ani™ 
the English novel. 4 
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